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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1905. SIXPENCE. 


THE TOMB-DWELLER OF NEW YORK: THE LATE JONATHAN REED (WHO LIVED TWELVE YEARS IN HIS WIFE’S TOMB) 
EXHORTING NEW YORK WOMEN TO LOVE THEIR HUSBANDS. 
For twelve years Jonathan Reed was the strangest sight in the Evergreen Cemetery, Brooklyn. At his wife's death he yowed that he would not leave her coffin until he joined 


her, and accordingly he took up his abode in the mausoleum, Crowds came to stare at him, and he improved the occasion by preaching sermons on wifely affection, death, 


immortality, and kindred subjects 
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A INO Ve TINT ALUN GEESE Eiete: 


TRANSMIGRATION. 


BY CECIL CLARE. 


Craptrer I. 
Many men have tasted Hell some moments of their lives—a Hell of their 
own making, perhaps; but I,oh God! I have been in the Hell of the damned. 

I cannot remember my father or my mother, oh, wretched that I 
am! Had I either to love one whom no man loves? No, I cannot 
remember. My memory goes back three months—no farther. Every 
day I live those three months over and over again. 

I had too much money when I came of age, for I knew not how to 
use it. I threw it here and there, ever indulging in my own pleasure. 
Playing in the world till the dust of it rose up and clouded my eyes— 
till the hand of innocence [ held in mine was changed for the hand of sin. 

Playing in a world that I was sent to work in, I forgot I had a 
soul, or that there was a God who had given it to me. I played until 
my selfish indulgences brought upon me the sickness of death. And 
then my three months of Hell commenced. Unloved, unfriended, I 
tossed upon my bed, blaspheming a God I did not believe in, swearing 
I would not die. Shrieking in my terror of that Hell, I felt myself 
approaching a Hell I had so often scoffed at. I heard my screams 
re-echo through the empty house, unreplied to, making my desolation 
complete. Then I lay still, gasping on my bed ; so would my prayers 
soar up to Heaven, I thought, unanswered, unheard. But stay! a step 
on the stairs—nearer, nearer; the door has opened, and a man stands 
upon the threshold. Oh, eyes that beamed peace and love, you saved 
me from Heaven’s vengeance for the moment—at what a cost! He 
came forward into the room when he saw me, and I thought for an 
instant it was an angel sent to comfort me in my misery. 

**T heard you call,” he said; ‘and, fearing you were ill, I entered. 
I am your neighbour, my latch- -key fits your door. You must pardon my 
coming, but, thinking you were ill—and alone d) 

“T am alone,” I said; ‘‘alone, alone, deserted alike by God and 
man. Body and soul I am alone, and sick unto death.”’ 

** Despair not, my friend,” saidhe. ‘I will attend you; you are sick, 
and morbid from being left alone. Kouse yourself, and I will try and help.” 

“Help me? No man can help me; I have helped no man. Unless 
you can give me another life to live, with the knowledge I have of this.” 

“My dear friend, God alone can do that,’ his voice went on 
soothingly ; ‘‘ but you are truly sorry for your past?” 

‘Man,’ I cried, ‘‘ there are no such things as death-bed repentances. 
Death is ever beside us, a yawning precipice; as we walk along its edge 
we know that it is there. We look at the sky above it, at the flowers 
by its brink, but we never look at it; we turn our heads away, but we 
know that it is there. We feel the chill of it in the heat of the 
sun. We see its shadow on the petals of the flowers. We know that a 
false step,a stumble, and we are gone, plunged into Eternity ina moment. 
We say that sometime this path must come to an end,as we but follow it 
to our extermination ; and when we see before us the black doors of death, 
then will we lay aside our flowers, and still our songs and laughter. And 
Heaven will pity our prayers and sighs. Talk not to. me of such 
repentances ; I believe them not, nor you nor any man.’ 

“ You are very ill,” the stranger said, as I raved on. 

‘© 7 will not die, I must live, though Heaven itself has shut its gates 
upon me. Hell—if such is my destination—must give me a year of life. 
I say, I will not die!” A strange strength seemed to flow through my 
veins. I raised myself on my elbow. ‘The stranger was standing at my 
bedside, looking with divine pity at my cony ulsed face. 

“You,” I said—Oh, the horror of it !—* You must die, you with your 
life of purity behind you; death should have no fears for you. The gates of 
Heaven are open for you; give me your body, your life,and let me live.” 

“ Friend,” he said, as though humouring me,‘ I cannot die; I have a 
mother who is old and requires my care, anda child, a darling little child.” 

* You must die!” I eried again. ‘I will care for your mother and 
child. You must die and let me live—I say, I will not die!” 

“ You are very ill,” was all he said, laying his hand upon my brow. 
And then, I know not how it came to pass, whether my cry to Heaven or 
Hell had been answered, or whether it was by some great effort of my 
will, bué I stood by the bed, looking down at my own sleeping body. I 
dashed across the room to the glass. Yes, it was the stranger it reflected 
back—yes, the same high forehead, with fair, wavy hair, the same large, 
dreamy eyes ; but his soul, ah ! his soul lay sleeping in that motionless form 
upon the ‘bed. I turned and left the haunted room, living, living, living! 


Cuaprer II. 


Living, living—oh, the joy of it! I had died and was born again. 
How it came about, what cared I? ** Who,” I thought, as I bounded down 
the stairs, ‘so fortunate as 1?”’ What man or woman thinking over the 
past has not said—* Oh, could I but live my life over again, I would 
not do this thing or that” ? And I, with my evil past laid out before 
me, could live it again, casting out the weeds and cultivating the trodden 
flowers ; with nothing to hinder me, not even the sensual body that lay 
upstairs, a prison- -house for the spirit of that good man whose body I 
was inhabiting and whose life I proposed to live. 

I closed the door of my own house and went up the pretty garden to 
the next; as I did so,I heard the patter of little feet and a childish 
voice calling, ** Here’s papa! Here’s papa!” 


I opened the door and took the little darling intomy arms. Neyer had 
I felt such happiness as when the innocent parted lips met mine and the 
soft baby-arms went round my neck. I stood still to take in the joy of 
it, but the child drew back in my arms, and for a moment she sat quite 
still, and then she struggled until I had to let her down. 

“It’s not my papa!” she sobbed, running into the little sitting- 
room; ‘Oh, gran’ma, ’tis not my own papa! 19 

Mechanically, I hung my hat upon the rack in the hall and 
followed the child. The room was small, but very bright and cosy; an 
old lady was seated in an arm-chair_ before the blazing fire; one 
withered hand was laid caressingly upon the golden head of the little 
girl, the other shaded her eyes as she anxiously watched the door. When 
I entered, she smiled and turned to the weeping child. 

** Why, what ailed you, darling? Look, Rosy , it is your own papa. 2 

Rosy looked up through her ‘tears, and, seeing me standing in the 
full glare of the lamp and fire, ran to me again. I sat down in a low 
chair opposite the old woman, and the little child climbed on to my knees. 

‘It’s my dood papa,” she said, laying her wet cheek against mine. 

For an hour I sat thus, tasting for the first time the j joy of a home, and 
listening to the old woman as she told me tales of her son’s youth—my 
youth now. 

For some time she rambled on, in the fashion of the old, and at last 
for very joy I laughed aloud, waking the child, who had fallen asleep in 
my arms. 

** Will you take her up to bed, Gilbert ?”’ said her grandmother. “She 
sat up for you that you might put her to sleep to- night.” 

I raised the child in my arms, the pretty little babe with her soft 
curls falling across her face, and she laid her drowsy head upon my 
shoulder. I pressed her with joy to my breast as I turned up the narrow, 
dark stairs; at my movement she sat up suddenly and pushed me from 
her with both her tiny hands. Oh, wonderful instinet of the child that 
in the light beheld her father, but in darkness knew me for a stranger ! 

“ You ’re not my papa! Oh, I want papa!” 

ss Hush, hush!” 1 w hispered ; “* I am your papa.” 

“ You’re not, you’re not!” and she beat upon my breast with both 
her tiny fists. 

‘Give me my own papa, you bad, bad man! 

Then a great fury seized me, and I held her over the banisters. 

** Call me your father, or I let you go.’ 

* No, no; I want my own papa!” 

** Call me your father, or I let you go.” 

**T want my dood papa!” 

I did not mean it, Heaven knows I did not mean it, but my fingers 
loosed their hold. I shook the little hands from their terrified grasp 
upon my coat. ‘The hall echoed the screams of a child and a sickening 
thud on the flags beneath. A terrible laugh followed, a laugh that 
might have come from the lowest pits of Hell. Was it I who uttered it ? 
I looked into the hall beneath me. A trembling old woman knelt there, 
and, at her side, a servant with a lighted candle; but their white faces 
were not turned to the motionless body at their feet, but towards me, 
unspeaking, as though they were frozen by some terrible sight or 
sound. Had a devil entered into my body during the time my own 
spirit was passing from it, a devil w ho, making me work its will, thus 
laughed in its hideous triumph. Surely devils were many round my 
bed when I lay dying. Its power had left me now, and I went, in bitter 
remorse, to the little child. 

“She slipped from my arms,’ I whispered.‘ She slipped, mother.” 

She answered me nothing ; but, as I raised the senseless babe, the 
servant .sobbed, ‘*Oh, Master Gilbert, we thought the shock had sent 
you mad!” 

I laid the child upon the sofa, while the girl ran for a doctor. I 
stood as though stunned until he came, w atching him then, in a dream, as 
he examined the soft limbs of the poor babe, and he shook his head as 
he arose. 

**T am sorry to have to tell you that if she lives she will be a cripple 
all her life.” 

‘Tell my mother,’ I whispered. I was not the one to tell her this. 

**T am sorry,” he said; ‘* I am very sorry, Madam.” 

‘Hush!’ the old woman answered; ‘‘hush! You will waken her.” 

** She may never waken,” he w hispered. ** Bear up, dear Madam.” 

“ Hush!” the old woman said again, touching the golden curls that 
were stained with blood. * ‘Hush! The fairies have come to her and 
laid red poppies in her hair.’ 

And thus had I fulfilled my trust to care for his mother and child— 
one a cripple or dead, the other a muttering idiot. 

I had launched my new life, and the waters that bore it were red 
human blood; but who or what was the dread pilot that guided it ? 


CrapTer III. 


I stole out into the dimly lighted street. Of what use was I at home? 

The little child still lingered. The old woman was still happy in her 
ignorance, babbling of fairies and red poppies. My hands were the 
fairies that had laid those terrible flowers on her babe’s fair head, the 
sleep-giving poppies on her eyes. 

The paper-boys were shouting in my ears as I passed, but I paid no 
attention to them. ‘Their ‘terrible tragedies”? could not equal mine ; 
their cries of * Murder!” woke no horror in my heart; they cried aloud 
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only the word that echoed there. I dared not think of that imprisoned 
soul that lay as dead in my room—the only one who sought me out in 
my hour of death’s despair. My terrible cries, that frightened the very 
servant from my house, but hastened his feet to my side; and now he 
slept, a thin wall between him and the reward IT had given him—a 
ruined home. 

Oh, how could I hear the city noises and a thousand eries within my 
breast—a thousand little hands beating upon my heart, ** Give back! 
give back!” 

And so I strode through the damp fog, caring not, thinking not 
where Iwas going. At last a bright light flashed in my eyes, and I 
started as though awaking. Before me was a lighted doorway, and above 
it, in the light of the lamp, hung a board, and upon it in red letters the 
word * Billiards.” ‘The place was a gambling-hell. I had known it but 
too well in the old days. I gazed about, half-hearing someone speaking, 
and saw a young man before me, his face flushed and his eyelids drooping. 

“I could not help it, Graham ; indeed I could not! I tried to keep 
away for my promise to you and for my mother’s sake.”’ 

For his promise tome! I almost laughed aloud. Yes, I knew that 
boyish, effeminate face. It had been often opposite me at the 
yvambling-table inside. 


I had seen it grow white and tortured as the 
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I took his arm, and we passed inside. No one took any notice of me 
when we entered, but they all gathered around my companion. 

“ Why, Varen, we thought you were going to leave us?” 

‘Did you hear of the discovery in Harrington Street last night ? 
Poor Bulger! You remember Bulger, don’t you? You lost a cool 
hundred to him one night here over the cards, eh? Got a cataleptic 
fit, they say; very interesting case. Went home in a most distressing 
state of mind the other night, commenced shouting like the devil, 
frightened the servant out of her wits and out of the house—says she 
hid in a doorway till dawn, afraid to go back ; then she serewed up her 
courage and stole to the house ; finding no answer to her knocks, and 
being unable to open the door, became alarmed and started for the police 
station, and returned with some of the force. One got into the house by 
a low window and opened the door to the rest; they found poor Bulger 
lying on his bed as, they thought, dead as a herring, but the doctors say 
’tis a most interesting case of catalepsy.”’ 

I listened without speaking. ‘ What a queer old world it is!” 
I thought; ‘we must have a name for everything, no matter how 
wonderful, or where would our doctors and men of science be? Nothing 
is left to the God who designed the whole. Our beliefs are superstitions, 
we laugh them away ; we would explain the very law of life itself.” 


“THE WHIRL OF THE TOWN ”—A NEW YORK BURLESQUE. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BYRON, NEW YORK. 


game went on. I had made its hairless lips grow sweet in a smile, or 
quiver pathetically like a girl’s, by the turn of my hand; [ had lured 
him on night after night with a hope I held between my fingers. His 
promise tome! I had forgotten. Something evil was rising in my 
heart. I felt it would claim my lips if I did not speak, I seized his arm, 

**Go home,”’ I said; * heed not what I may say to you after this, 
heed not what I may seem to you. ‘The most beautiful statue is but 
hollow and moulded in common clay. ‘The tiger’s claws are soft as a 
lady’s cheek, but they will tear you to pieces if you trust them. The 
moth sees the candle’s flame, and, thinking it fair, he dies. I am not as 
you think ? 

*T do not know what you mean, Graham. If you mean that this 
den has any fairness for me, it is not so, unless it be the fascination of 
the bird to the serpent’s eye.”’ 

** Leave me!” I cried despairingly, for devils’ words were rising to 
my lips, aud, as he did not heed me, I turned and spoke them. 

**Come in with me,” I said, and laughed. ‘Come in with me, and 
I shall see fair play.” 

“With you!’’ Te started. ‘ With you, Graham; you who have 
preached of its dangers to me and its temptations and wickedness; you 
to whom I looked to save me from where it will lead me ?—Oh, Graham ! 
I could laugh, ’tis so absurd!” 

“T’ll see fair play,” I said again. ‘ Besides, you could not 
break yourself of the habit so casily and abruptly—I will wean you 
from it by degrees.” 
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A hand was laid upon my arm. 

* Play a game of cards, Graham ? 

** No, no, this is no place for you—for me ; 

But the men surrounded us. 

“You are not going yet; just one game, then?” 

Fool that I was, I complied, and took my seat at the table. They 
thought I was a “* green one,” as was evident from their surprised looks 
when I swept up their little pile of silver at the end of the first game. 

* You would think it was old Bulger himself,’ I heard one say; ‘‘ he 
seems to have his accursed luck.” 

One game led to another; my companion’s face grew pale; some 
demon arose within me, and I took a pleasure in its paleness. 

Why is it that innocence attracts the guilty so? Behind the bar 
connected with this billiard-room there was a young girl serving. I had 
heard men make rude jests that brought the colour to her cheeks; she 
would hang her head if they called her endearing names, and the angry 
tears would spring to her eyes; she would shake off their hands with 
passion. For this girl they would leave their billiards and their cards 
to watch the red and white fly to her cheeks ; but now, when they speak 
to her, she answers their jests with similar ones, she «nswers their ealls 
with asimper; she courts their caresses and their company; she is no 
longer attractive to them—she is one of themselves. 

Why did I not pick out my prey among those evil, coarse faces ? 
Why did I seek to destroy the one exception? I know not; life preys 
upon tsat which is weaker than itself, not upon that which is its equal. 


The fellows are asking me.” 
come out of it quickly!” 
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I swept pile after pile of silver into my pockets, Varen’s white face 
growing whiter and whiter. At last he started to his feet— 

**T’m cleared out—I have only a shilling left; I’m going home.” 

** Put it down,’”’ I said to him. ‘ “Why, man, you may win a pile on 
it yet. Finish this round, anyway.’ 

Sullenly he sat down again and me up his ecards. 

I let him win game after game, and when he rose to depart he had 
won back a third of his losses. 

*“T’ll come again to-morrow night and win 
with a smile. 

Why follow the downfall of that young life? Night after night we 
met in the same place, I hasténing away from the ceaseless crying of a 
little, suffering child calling for the father I had robbed her of, he 
from the complaints of a broken-hearted mother powerless to draw her 
only son from the snare I had set for him. Night after night [robbed him 
of his earnings, leaving him to win back a third, to lure him with a hope, 
never to be fulfilled, that the next night he might win a fortune. 

Paler each night grew the young face, shabbier the clothes, thinner 
the hands that grasped the cards so eagerly. Now he spoke no word of 
greeting to me; only his eyes revealed his thoughts ; therein I could see 
the light of hope g gleam faintly each night, fading, fading, to give place to 
despair, returning again as the closing hours approached and the 
waiter’s yoice warned us it was time to stop. 

One night, Varen came hastily in, staggering as though he were 
drunk. Flinging himself down in a chair, he took his cards. ‘There was 
no hope in his eyes to-night; I saw only terrible anguish and despair. 
On one sleeve of his shabby coat was a broad band of erape. 

He played wildly—and won. I had slain my devil; he won again; I 
was glad. I saw his silver flow back to him; I was happy for the first time 
in many a weary hour. “I shall no longer be his curse,” I thought ; 
rE through me he shall win back his fortune, his mother’s blessing, his 
lost youth. I shall restore all.” 

A ery recilled me. I had been dreaming. I gazed around bewildered ; 
the candles were sputtering in their sockets, and on the side of one was 
a great rollof wax. It was turned towards Varen—I had heard old wives 

call it a winding-sheet. ‘The dust of the day lay white on the sideboard 
and table, disturbed only where the cards fell and by the track of our 
fingers. ‘The dawn was creeping through the half-closed shutters of the 
window, making our faces grey and ghastly in the two lights. 

Young Varen was staring at me weith “mad eyes, and on the table at 
my side lay a heap of silver. It was IT who had been winning. 

Varen leaned across the table and gazed into my face. 

** Are you a man,” he said, ‘‘ or are you a devil?” 

I did ‘not answer, but that terrible thing within me broke into a 
laugh. The men beside me started in horror as the sound came forth 
and echoed round the room as though a demon were in each corner to 
repeat it. 

Varen’s hand went to his breast. 

* Devil in the shape of a man,” he said, ‘“‘your work is done! 
Cruelest of enemies in the guise of a friend! You won my trust and led 
me to this. What is pure, since you I believed so pure are as you are ? 
What is the reward of love, since you I have loved reward me so? 
Through your aid I was fighting the old life from me, and rising to 
honour and esteem, to the knowledge of a mother’s proud heart. And 
through your aid I fell to meanness and dishonour, to see a mother 
robbed of her necessaries, and worse—to lose her son’s love and care, and 
to die broken-hearted alone. Your hand had saved me from the precipice 
of Hell, and your hand it is that flings me into its hottest fire. Finish, 
then, your devil’s work, for I dare not !”’ 

He drew a pistol from his breast and handed it to me. I felt the 
cold steel in my hand, and saw the horrified looks of the men around 
us—they seemed powerless to cry out or interrupt us; before me the 
ghastly face of young Varen. A wild ragerose up in my heart; I panted 
like a mad dog, and foam fell from my mouth. I tried to pray, but 
could not. 

A pistol-shot rang through the room, and the white face before me 
vanished. ‘There was hot blood upon my hands; a terror seized me— 
what had I done? THands were upon my shoulder s, but I escaped them. 
I flew down the creaking stairs. People were shouting. Footsteps were 
following me. I flung wide the door and flew wildly, blindly, down 
the street. [eet were repeating the echo of mine. People were calling 
**Murder! murder!’? Windows were flung open, men joined in the 
chase. People were calling “* Murder!” —and my hands were red with 
blood. Ha! the well-known door—it was my own; his latch-key 
opened it. I let myself in and flew upstairs; there was a light in my 
old room ; a nurse sat nodding over the fire. I saw my old form lying 
motionless upon the bed. I sprang to its side. Voices were calling at 
the hall-door—men were breaking it in. They had tracked me. 

I seized the hand that lay upon the counterpane; a shudder ran 
through it. Steps were at the door, ‘‘ Murder!” ran through the house. 
There was a moment of nothingness, and I awoke. 

It was all a terrible dream; I lay upon my own bed. The kind 
neighbour, hearing my ery, had called in to see if I needed anything; he 
was looking down with pity in his eyes, his hands cooling mine—he had 
dipped them in water. No! it was blood, BLOOD! and the room rang 
with the cries of “ MURDERER! ""* I started up; they were putting 
miunacles on his wrists. He was stunned, he knew not whet to say; he 
answered not their insinuations, but passed his manacled hands now and 
again across his eyes like a man who had long been sleeping. 

A terrible laugh sounded round the room ; it seemed to float through 
the doorway, and we heard it echo down the house, fading away into 
stillness. I tried to rise and speak, but fell back unconscious. 


the rest,’’ he said 
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I awoke to misery and despair. Lying still a moment, to gather my 
thoughts together, I heard some persons talking at the head of my bed. 
It was the nurse and a couple of men, doctors T'soon knew them to be. 
They were talking excitedly, but in subdued yoices; I heard every word 
distinctly, * Graham is to be hanged for the murder of young Varen.” 
I started up, gazing at them in agony. 

** He did not doit. I, and I alone, am guilty!” 

They had started back as I moved, in astonishment; but when I 
spoke, they came beside me, trying to soothe me and make me lie down 
and rest again. ‘To rest! Oh, Heaven’ there was no more rest for me 
in this world ! 

I told them I would explain, but they would not let me speak. I 
heard them whisper of my most extraor dinary case. They thought I had 

gained consciousness while they were speaking of Graham, and, hearing 
their words at that critical moment, took the idea into my head that I 
had committed the crime. 

‘** Let me go,’ I moaned; ‘let me go.” 

But they held me down, in their cruel kindness, till I had to do their 
bidding from yery weakness. 

But when the night came on, and when the old nurse was nodding in 
her chair, [ arose in “the darkness and went from the house. Up aad down 
the streets I wandered till dawn grew grey, but no dawn arose in my 
heart, only black night for ever. ‘Through the streets, never stopping, I 
walked a the sun grew hot and bright, ‘and people crowded out into the 
pathways. I bought a paper from a newsvendor, and read the trial of 
Gilbert Guat: It was nearly over; all the evidence was against him. 
He had nothing to say for himself : once he spoke to ask if he might see 
his little child, and he was told she was dead. They said he seemed 
stunned, or as though in a dream. I read no more. 

When the Court was opened, and the trial came on again, I hid myself 
among the crowd that attended it. I saw the prisoner at the bar; he was 
not pale ; a colour tinged his cheeks, He secmed as if he were asleep. I 
do not think he heard | anything of what was going on. Witness after 
witness came to condemn him. I could not bear it. I put myself forward 
as a witness for the defence. They allowed me into the box. I tried to 
tell my story, but they would not listen to me ; some laughed, some pitied 
me, but they would not let me speak. 

** Will you not hear me ?”’ I cried. ‘* You cannot understand, but do 
not laugh; there are so many things men know nothing of, but do not 
scorn them because you do not understand them. Can you know what 
gives life to the smallest insect living on this earth ? Can you explore a 
step beyond the grave? You cannot. I alone am guilty of this murder ; 
by my own act, or by the act of Heaven or Hell, | know not.” 

A gentleman rose in the Court; he sent a message to the Judge, 
whispered to a constable, and I was dragged out. I heard a murmur of 
excited voices and a whisper— 

‘Tis that poor fellow Bulger; they say his brain is turned since he 
had his cataleptic attack.” 

I was forced along by my doctor, his arm linked in mine. Calling a 
cab, he put me inside and was about to follow, when a friend of his came 
up and spoke: to him. 

“Oh, yes,’ he answered, “I thought I’d find him there. He awoke 
to consciousness just as Dr. Gill and myself were speaking of young 
Varen’s death, and he seemea to get it into his head that he was the 
murderer. He escaped from the House last night, but, from his ravings, 
I thought it probable I should find him at Court to- day.” 


I her wd no more. Silently opening the door farthest from the speaker, 
I slipped out, and in the dusk of the evening made my escape. 

How the night passed I know not, but, when the light came, I had 
but one thought : to seek out Graham and beg his forgiv eness. Again I 
bought a morning paper, and read the finish ‘of the trial. Graham was 
condemned to death. 

I, after a day’s wandering, or maybe more—I knew nothing of time 
in those blank hours—I found out the prison where he lay awaiting 
his doom, and craved admittance, saying I was a particular friend— 
a friend! 

They let me see him for a moment, but he did not know me. He 
smiled sadly when I asked his forgiveness ; even he would not believe me. 

**T do not understand it all,’”’ aie ide laying his head on his hand 
wearily ; ‘I cannot think, I cannot feel, these last few days”’ ; and then 
he raised his head and gazed at me eagerly—‘* Do you know anything 
of my mother ?” 

I did not know of her, and turned away my face. 

“T had a child!” he cried. ‘ Oh, tell me of my little child!” 

** Do you not remember ?—she is dead,’’ I told him, weeping. 

He leaned his head upon his hand again: ‘* I had forgotten.” 

He spoke no more to me, and I was taken out of the place. 
will forgive me to-morrow,” I said. 

But, hidden away in a low lodging-house, I was too ill to stir for 
many days; then early one morning I found myself at the prison door 
again; it opened for me readily, and when it closed I found myself 
confronted by my doctor and some of his friends. 

“7 thought our patient would turn up sooner or later,’’ he said. 
“‘ How fortunate you should choose the time when we are here!”’ 

**T will go anywhere you will if you but let me see him once again,” 


“ss He 


I cried; ‘ only once, till he forgives me. Let me go! I must!” I 
eried, fighting them. ‘I cannot live unless I get his pardon.” 

* You cannot see him,” they said. 

* But I will—I must!” 

‘You cannot. He was hanged this morning at seyen 
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By J. S. FLETCHER. 


Oct. 21, 1895. ie 

HEY have told me to-day, with obvions reluctance, and in 
the kindest fashion, that Iam to go to-morrow to the house 
of a Dr. Schreiber, in whose care I am to remain until I am 
restored to health. Restored to health !—my God! I am as healthy 
a lad of nineteen (I believe) as anyone would wish to meet; cer- 
tainly, I have no recollection of any illness beyond a dose of 
measles when I was seven, and a very ‘slight touch of scarlet fever 
a few years ago. Restored to health !—no, that is merely their 
kind way of putting it. What they really mean is—I am to go and 
live with this Dr. Schreiber, whoever he may be, until he, and they, 
and the doctors whom they have brought to see me so often lately, 

think T am—sane. 

That, of course, is the real truth. I have often wondered, as I 
have grown up out of my.lonely childhood towards manhood, how 
strange it is that what seems so easy to the child about truth- 
telling seems so difficult to the man—now I am beginning to under- 
stand. All the same, it would have been much more to my taste if 
my guardian and his wife had said to me, ‘‘ Angus, we ’re very, very 
sorry, but the doctors and ourselves don’t think everything is as it 
should be with your intellect, and Dr. Schreiber is a famous mental 
specialist, and”’—so on. 

But then—equally of course—they couldn’t have said that to me 
if they really believe that I am mad. And they do. J know—I have 
seen them, not once, but a thousand times since I came here to 
.ondon from Alt-na-Shiel two years ago (when shall I see it again, 
and the mists on the mountains! ) watching me as country folk watch 
the freaks at a fair. There is a puzzled look which comes into their 
faces; their brows knit, and their lips are slowly compressed, or 
pursed up, and—if they think I do not see them—/hey look at each 
other and shake their heads and stgh. 

I cannot think of more than three things which should make 
them believe me mad. One is that I am very fond of solitude, liking 
to be left to myself as much asI can. Another is that I think a 
great deal—just as I read a great deal—and that I sometimes frown 
at my thoughts, sometimes smile at them, sometimes laugh long and 
loud at them. Perhaps, when Major Kennedy and Mrs. Kennedy 
and I are alone after dinner, he reading the Times, and she busied 
with her knitting, behaviour of this “sort on my part may seem 
strange—it is only now occurring to me that it may. Certainly 1 have 
seen the Major drop his newspaper and jump—literally jzmp—in his 
armchair, when, thinking of something that amused me, I have 
indulged in a sudden peal of laughter; yet, why should one not 
laugh whenever one sees or thinks of something to laugh at? But I 
have found that a great many of the people whom I have met in 
London only laugh when a sort of signal is given. 

These are two reasons. The only other reason I can think of is 
that I have told them once or twice—just as I told the doctors whom 
they have at times brought to see me—that I can see things which, I 
find out, most other people do not or cannot see. The first time I 
told them, for instance, of the spirit which | have seen a score or so 
of times at Alt-na-Shiel, they stared at me as if I were telling them 
lies, and they both looked curiously uncomfortable. Now, my old 
nurse, Margaret Lang, never looked uncomfortable when I ‘told her 
of these things, neither did Dugald Graeme, my father’s old body- 
servant. They seemed to realise and to understand my meaning— 
that I could see. 

I have gone on seeing ever since—now, usually, at long intervals. 
When I was seventeen my father died, and it was found that 1 Major 
Kennedy, a distant connection, was to be my guardian, and that I 
was to live with him until my twenty-first year. That is why I am 
now writing this in my journal in my own room in Major Kennedy’s 
house in Bayswater—and why I am to-morrow to take up my 
residence with Dr. Schreiber at Wimbledon Common. Possibly I 
am writing it because, for anything I know, this may be my last day 
of complete liberty. I do not know what the rules are in these 
private mad-houses—if this to which I am going is such a place. 

If I may speak frankly to myself in these pages, I must say that 
T cannot see why I should be considered at all mentally afflicted. 
I am, as things go, fairly well educated ; fond as I am of solitude, I 
am fond of games, especially of football, golf, and tennis; I am 
certainly very strong in body, and of rude health. And as for my 


appetite: .'. 
However, they say I suffer from occasional delusions. We 
shall see. 
II. 
Oct. 23.—I came here—to Dr. Schreiber’s house—yesterday 


afternoon—accompanied by Dr. Wilkinson. 
Dr.Schreibercame out to meet us. He is a youngish man—perhaps 
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thirty-five, perhaps forty—tall, muscular, broad-shouldered, bronzed, 
cheery. I should have taken him for one of the sweller sort of 
professional cricketers, rather than for what I was led to believe 
him—a private mad-house keeper. He welcomed me in a very 
friendly way, and after Dr. Wilkinson had gone, volunteered to 
show me round the house and grounds. | was somewhat astonished 
to find no one about, except servants in the house and a gardener 
sweeping up fallen leaves on the lawn. 

‘Where, Sir,” I asked, ‘‘are the rest of us 2” 

“ The rest of whom ?” he inquired, looking surprised. 

‘The rest of your other mad folk,” I answered. ‘‘I am sent 
here because they think me mad.” 

He laughed—burst, rather, 
shoulder. 

“Qh, hang all that, old chap!” he said. ‘‘There’s no one 
here but you, myself, my assistant, Pollard—who’s a real good 
sort—and the servants. You’re as free as air here, and if I don’t 
give you a first-class time it won’t be my fault.” 

Later we fell to talking about golf. To-day, after he had been 
to visit his patients—he seems to have a pretty extensive practice— 
we managed to get a full round in before dusk came on. He beat 
me by two up and one to play. 


inta laughter—and slapped my 


III. 


Oct. 27.—I have been very happy here so far—much happier, | 
believe—nay, am sure, than I have ever been since I left Alt-na- 
Shiel. Life is very pleasant in this house, and with Dr. Schreiber. 
He is very different, I think, to all other men I have ever met. | 
have been with him frequently to visit some of his poorer patients— 
it seems to me that he /aughs them out of their complaints. I do 
not mean that he laughs al them, but that his cheeriness is in- 
fectious, and lifts them out of themselves. He is certainly a great 
man—a big Auman. 

Last night, after dinner, he and I were playing billiards, and 
somehow—I do not know how—we reached the question of what 
those other people call my delusions. We sat down—this was the 
first time I had ever spoken of it to him—and I told him of some 
things which I had seen, especially of the ghost (if it is a ghost) of 
the parish clerk of Ardnashonach. Instead of looking as if he 
could scarcely believe his ears (as Major Kennedy looks), or shaking 
his head (as Dr. Wilkinson did) he listened most intently and asked 
me a Jot of questions. Not questions about myself, which is what I 
detest, but sensible questions. 

‘** And they aren’t delusions, you know,” I said at the end; 
have seen these things. Seexthem! You believe me?” 

‘** Yes,” he said, ‘I do. Look here, if you ever see anything 
while you’re here, just come that minute and tell me. Now then, 
we 've time for another hundred before bed.” 


IV. 


Nov. 4.—I have been examining this old house inside and out with 
some interest, since Dr. Schreiber told me, a day or two ago, that it 
was once (a century or more ago) the residence of a famous states- 
man. It is, I think, early Georgian, and has the most delightful rooms, 
many of which are panelled in oak to a considerable height.. There 
is one, now used as a dining-room, but formerly the library, which 
attracts me more than all the rest. It has four high narrow windows 
overlooking the garden, and with its quaint old oak furniture (which 
Dr. Schreiber took over from his predecessor in the practice, a man 
named Turrell, who was, he says, one of the cleverest men of his 
day) it makes a picture of colour and distinction. There is an old 
oak seat near the deep fireplace in which I shall love to sit 
when the winter really settles in—if it ever does in this soft-aired, 
sunny South, so different to the far-away North. 


VE 


Vov. 17.—Something has happened. 

That seems a trite enough thing to write down, but the three 
words, after all, mean much, followed by an explanation. The truth 
is, my curious sense (extra sense, I suppose) has inanifested itsell 
again. I believe the last time was five years ago, when I saw the 
fairies near the church of Dalnarossie. 

Yesterday afternoon, about five o’clock, Dr. Schreiber having 
gone to London, and Mr. Pollard to visit a patient across the 
Common, I was alone in the dining-room, and sitting in thé corner 
of the old oak seat. There was no light in the room, except that of 
the fire, which had burnt itself down to that clear glow which fires 
get on sharp, frosty afternoons of late autumn. I had spent most of 
the time since lunch reading a curious old book which I had found 
in Dr. Schreiber’s study the day before, and was leaning back against 
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the cushions of the seat with my eyes closed, thinking of 
what I had read and enjoying the quiet of the shadowy, scarcely 
lighted room, when I suddenly /e/é that I was not alone. The 
feeling was so strong, so acute, that for a full minute I remained 
quiescent. At last I opened my eyes, knowing without doubt that I 
was going to see something. 

What I saw was this. 

There stood upon the big square hearthrug, within a ‘few feet of 
me, a young man whom I judged to be of about my own age— 
perhaps a little older. He was tall, he stooped slightly, and he was 
spare of figure. His attire was modern—a black morning-coat and 
vest and dark, striped trousers—and he stood with his hands in his 
pockets, after the fashion affected by Eton boys—somewhat slouch- 
ingly. His head was bent forward, and at first I could not see his 
face; but he presently turned a little, and the glow of the fire fell 
on it. I knew then that I was regarding a ghost. 

The face confirmed me in my belief that this was—had been, I 
should say—a young man of, say, nineteen years of age. It was a 
sad, uneasy face—a face whereon were many signs of anxiety, 
trouble, perplexity—and it was curiously o/d. It was not a strong 
face—the chin was small and delicate; the mouth amiable, but 
weak ; the eyes, big and blue, were the eyes of a child, and there 
was a frightened expression in them. 

I sat perfectly still, watching. ‘The figure remained in an irreso- 
lute position, fidgeting on the hearthrug for a minute or so—then 
it walked slowly to the window, stood looking out into the garden 
awhile, then came back to the hearthrug, lingered there a minute 
more, and finally crossed the room and opened the door. I fol- 
lowed it through the doorway on the instant; the servants had 
already lighted the hall-lamp, and the hall was clearly illuminated. 
And the hall was empty. There was no figure there. 

I told Dr. Schreiber all this after we had finished our usual game 
of billiards last night. He listened with the gravest attention to 
everything I said, and when I had finished merely remarked— } 

‘“* Angus, if you should ever see this apparition, or whatever it 
may be, again, do not be afraid to tell me at once.” 


VI. 


Nov. 22.—I have seen the ghost of the young man again. - 

This afternoon I went out to stroll about the neighbourhood, 
and in the course of my wanderings turned into Wimbledon Church- 
yard. I was walking aimlessly about the paths, looking at the 
tombstones, and wondering if they had any unusual names or quaint 
epitaphs upon them, when I suddenly saw the apparition again, 
standing at the side of a grave which lay at the chancel end of the 
church. It was attired exactly as before, and stood in a similar 
position, slightly slouching, with its hands in the pockets of its 
trousers. The face was just as sad and troubled as ever, and had 
the same air of perplexity. The big, blue, childish eyes turned 
from the grave to the headstone, and from the headstone to the 
grave, as if trying to read something on the one or to see some- 
thing on the other. Then they stared all round the churchyard— 
wonderingly. 

I drew near, and looked at the inscription on the tombstone by 
which the ghost stood—in fact, I approached to within a few feet of 
the ghost itself. It seemed to me that it saw me—but only looked 
at me in the casual, uninterested way in which strangers regard each 
other. 

The inscription was short and simple—‘ Here lieth the body of 
Major-General Sir Arthur Debenham, K.C.B., born January 15th, 
1831 ; died October 4th, 189z. Also that of Florence Georgiana, 
his wife, born September 12th, 1834; died February 7th, 1893. 
Also in memory of their only child, Everard, born August 12th, 
1874; died July zoth, 1893, at Hudiksvall, Sweden, where he is 
interred.” 

When I looked round again the apparition had disappeared. 

I came straight back to Dr. Schreiber’s house, and happened to 
catch him just coming in. After I had told him of this second 
appearance he remained silent for some time, and at last, without 
making any comment, asked me to go with him into the garden. 
He approached the gardener, an oldish man, who was at work 
there before Dr. Schreiber took over the practice. 

“Gregson,” he said, “you’ve lived a long time about here, 
haven’t you?” 

‘** Man and boy, five-and-fifty years, Sir,” replied Gregson. 

** Did you ever know Major-General Sir Arthur Debenham ?” 

‘© Know the old General, Sir? I should think I did !—why, he 
lived not half a mile from here. I knew ’em all. Why, the 
young gentleman, poor Mr. Everard, he lived here in this very 
house with your predecessor, Mr. Turrell, for some months after 
Lady Debenham died. Mr. Turrell and him was a-travelling on 
the Continent when Mr. Everard died, Sir.” 

**What was the matter with him?’ With Mr. Everard ?” 

“Matter, Sir? Why, what I calls a galloping consumption. He 
was a weak, white-faced lad always, and he got a deal worse after 
he came to live with the doctor. That was why they went to 
foreign parts—to see if it would do him any good.” 

‘* Why did he come to live with Dr. Turrell ? Had he no relatives 
of his own that he could go to?” 

‘They did say, Sir, that he’d neither kith nor kin. Dr. Turrell 
had been the old General’s doctor, and Lady Debenham’s too—he 
was about the only friend they had hereabouts, Sir. They were a bit 
queer, the old gentleman and his wife—eccentric, as they term it.” 

‘“‘ Was the General rich ?” 
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Gregson scratched his head. 

“Well, I should say he was a warm man, Sir—always considered 
to be so, any way. Kept his carriage, and so on,” he answered. 

After a few more questions we went away. But I have since 
been asking more questions—of Gregson and of the housekeeper. 
Their description of Everard Debenham is that of the apparition of 
the young man whose ghost I have now seen on two occasions. 


Vi: 


Vov. 28.—I think that even Major Kennedy will now believe that 
I possess some curious power of seeing the usually unseen. 

’ Yesterday afternoon, at two o’clock, Dr. Schreiber, Mr. Pollard, 
and myself were lunching in the dining-room when I suddenly saw 
the ghost enter. It came in very quietly—in its usual half-slouching 
attitude, and immediately upon entering the room halted and stood 
looking about it in an irresolute manner. The expression of the 
face was, if anything, more anxious than ever, and the eyes were 
almost miserable in their perplexity. 

My companions saw me lay down my knife and fork and look 
towards the door with a fixed expression. 

‘* What is it, Angus?” inquired Dr. Schreiber. 

“Tt is here again,” I answered, knowing that Mr. Pollard was by 
this time acqainted with the matter. 

““ Where is it?” 

“Standing between you and the door. It looks as if it did not 
know where to go or what to do, or as if it were seeking somebody 
or something.” 

‘Watch it closely, then, and tell us what happens.” 

Then I began to report the ghost’s movements to them. 

“It has walked across to the window and is standing there, 
looking out into the garden . . . now it has come to the hearthrug, 
and is staring into the fire . . . and now it is going out of the room 
AgAIN Ge. ie 

‘* Follow it,” said Dr. Schreiber. 

The three of us left the table and followed the ghost out of the 
room. This time it did not disappear—instead, it turned to the right 
along the hall and went into Dr. Schreiber’s study. 

‘“What is it doing ?’’ asked the doctor, when we got within. 

‘Tt is standing in front of your desk, looking at your writing- 
chair. It seems more perplexed than ever. Now it has gone round 
to the hearth and is looking all along the mantelpiece as if it wanted 
to find something . . . now it is leaving the room.” 

“Follow it.” 

The ghost went out through the hall into the garden—we three 
close upon its heels. It stood on the step outside the door fora 
moment, looking very dejected ; then moved slowly away across the 
garden and walked round the lawn in the centre once or twice. It 
now slouched more than eyer, and its head hung forward-as if it 
were in trouble or pain. Suddenly it turned away by a side path 
towards a part of the garden given up to trees and shrubs. I 
described its further movements to my companions. 

“It is walking up that little path which leads to the summer- 
house . . . now it has entered the summer-house . . . it is standing 
there looking just as lost, perplexed, troubled as ever . . . now 
It ojjene pale | 

‘What do you see, Angus ?” asked the doctor. 

“It has gone—disappeared,” I replied. 

We turned back to the house. 

‘* What do you think of that, Pollard ?” said Dr. Schreiber. 

“Queer!” replied Mr. Pollard. 

Nobody said anything more just then, and very soon afterwards 
the two doctors went out together. An hour later they returned 
with a carpenter and his assistant, and a couple of men who looked 
like navvies. Dr. Schreiber asked me to come with them and then 
led the way to the summer-house. When we arrived there he 
addressed the carpenter. 

‘*T want the floor of this place removed, and the soil beneath 
excavated until I tell the men to stop,” he said. ‘‘ Do it at once.” 

It did not take much time for the carpenter and his men to 
take up the floor, which was formed of squares of pine wood, easily 
detachable. 

Then the men began to dig. 

There is no necessity to write down the details of this gruesome 
search. We found the body of the young man whose ghost I had 
seen so many times. It was dressed just as the ghost was dressed. 
Gregson at once identified it as that of Everard Debenham. 

Dr. Schreiber has communicated with the Home Office, the 
police, and the coroner. 

VIII. 


Nov. 30.—The coroner’s inquest is just over. The expert from 
the Home Office, a famous doctor, says that Everard Debenham was 
poisoned, and the jury have returned a verdict of wilful murder 
against Dr. Turrell, to whom, it seems, all General Debenham’s 
estate was left in the event of Everard’s death, if that took place 
previous to his marriage and the birth of children. We hear that 
Dr. Turrell has been arrested at Edinburgh, where he had gone to 
live after selling his practice to Dr. Schreiber. 


IX. 


March 21, Alassio, Ztaly.—On arriving here this afternoon we found 
the English newspapers, and learnt from'them that Dr. Turrell was 
hanged at Wandsworth Gaol last week, and that he left a full 
confession. ‘There are also articles commenting upon the strange 
circumstances under which the crime was discovered. 
But there was nothing strange about them to me. 
THE END. 
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been 


the 

place 
had 
a banqueting- 
hall crouched 
Hugh O’Rourke ; he was wet and chilled to the bone with a long 
ride through mountain mists in the heart of winter. There was 
winter in his heart, too, for his sept was a broken one and his name 
proscribed, and, where his father might have held together the 
breaking fortunes of name and clan by the sheer power of voice 
and face, Hugh the younger had been borne by his mother. in a 
time of tempest and terror, and his face was wan and uncomely and 
his eyes wild and sad. 

He held his hands to the fire, but there was little warmth in 
it, and there was no comfort elsewhere in all the great house where 
he dwelt, a little kernel in a great shell made for one fairer and 
than he. 
up his sword and laid it across his knees, looking at it 


stronger far 

He took 
with weary eyes, for his was not the soldier’s nature, and many a time 
had his heart sickened at the thought of battle and blood, though he 
was a pretty fighter when the red time came and men were cheering 
and grappling together for the Red Hand and the Wolf. 

But to Hugh now, in this chill time of doubt and danger, the old 
lights seemed dim and there was no new star rising, and he fell to 
wishing that he had died in the birthing, or ever his mother set her 
cold kiss upon his unwelcome face. : 

“My father did not well to take a woman by force,” he said aloud 
to the sinking fire that was all his company. ‘‘ Black eyes and yellow 
hair pleased him well, belike, but he pleased not my mother, and she 
revenged her upon me who was innocent and unborn, giving me an 
April mind and a craving heart for her gifts on the day that she 
conceived me. ‘That I was little and ugly hurt not me, nor that I was 
sickly, for my father loved me as well as he loved handsome Anthony, 
who is dead—and God rest him! But that I was born of anger and 


fear hurts me sore, and I shall abye it to the end. Who enters there, 
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in the name of God He sprang up, sword in hand, and then 
laughed at his outcry, for it was a girl-child who stood in the doorway, 
a little maid of eleven years, fair to see, white as a snowdrop, with pale 
yellow hair streaming from under her put-back hood. 

** Little maid, you come to an empty house,” Hugh O’Rourke said, 
‘“but you are welcome. You do not come alone ?”’ 

‘“T come alone, Aodh,” she said, answering his English with the 
Irish tongue. ‘I shall not fill your house.” 

Hugh stood still beside the fire while she came slowly down 
the room towards him, shaking the rain-drops from her flowing hair 
as she came. A little way from the fire she stood, looking at him 
with large eyes. 

‘* Why do you meet me with bare steel?” she said. ‘‘I looked for 
other greeting from your father’s son, Hugh O'Rourke.” 

Hugh cast down his sword upon the bench he had risen from and 


took a step forward to meet her. Then he stopped, amazed, for it was 
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THE MARRIAGE OF HUGH O’ROURKE. 
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laughter in her voice. 


By NORA CHESSON. 


not a child she was, but a grown woman it was that cast off hood and 
cloak and came to him with eager face and eager hands, 

* Hugh O’Rourke,” she said, again in the kindly Irish tongue, 
“have you forgotten me so soon ?” | 

‘“* Have I ever seen you before, O fair one ?”’ Hugh said, | Then, 
because her fingers were warm in his and her eyes dwelt on his, he 
ceased questioning and had no more wonder or fear at the fairy 
change that had passed upon her in a moment, making a woman 
out of a child. 

“T am she you have desired so long,” she said, with tears and 
‘*T am she whose eyes you have seen in many 
faces that looked not kind on you, whose breast you have desired to 
lie on so many times, whose soul your soul has sought and never 
found. 
had not sought you out 


And never would you have found me in this life, beloved, if | 
Your name means light, Hugh, but there was 
Now’”’—she fitted the 
deed to the word—‘‘ now I have kissed them, can they see ?” 

And she laid her mouth to his mouth, and the beating heart 
of her fluttered like a bird against his breast, and the fairy eyes 


thick darkness on your own eyes till to-night. 


of her darkened and laughed and lightened into his and set all his 
blood on fire. 

A little while they clung together so; then he put her from him 
and held her at arm’s-length, looking at her with eyes that were 
an-hungered. 

“Ts there a spell of silence upon you, Hugh?” cried the woman. 
“Speak to me, beloved, and look the while!” 


** Might I die looking!” Hugh said. ‘I should not then think— 


-and grow cold to think—of nothing on the other side.” 


** Nothing ? Where is your faith, O’ Rourke ?” P 

“My mother taught me no faith, fair one. My father taught me 
only sword-play, and myself has taught myself to distrust myself, 
and no more.” 

** Learn faith in yourself, then, of me, O’Rourke. Shall I not be 
on that other side you speak of ? For I came thence to-night.” 

“Tf I dared only think it, beloved,” Hugh said. ‘‘ Yet you have 
mortal beauty upon your face and body.” 

“What do you know of mortality, Hugh O’Rourke? And _ beauty 
is that core of our little life that cannot pass away, though the fruit 
that covers it turn rotten after growing ripe. Kiss me—nay, but only 
with your eyes, beloved—and tell me how mortal I am.” 

He kneeled down beside her now and cast his arms about her fair 
body as she sat in his seat, looking up at her with eyes that changed 
slowly their wonder for worship. Then he loosed a hand and drew 
down a thick curl of yellow hair to his lips and presently blindfolded 
his eyes with its softness. 

‘‘T am answered,” the woman said, at last. ‘‘ That which is not 
mortal in you has spoken to me immortal, and we know one another. 
So”—she drew the bandage of hair from his eyes and smiled down 
into them—‘‘ you love me, Hugh ?” 

‘“Tf IT know what love is, beloved.” 

“You know the better now for having waited to know it. Men 
have lost their souls learning their lesson too early, ow shall lose 
only your body, Hugh.” 

“‘ Not a sore loss, beloved. My body has served me long enough.” 
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“Yet I was drawn to that body, Hugh. 
so ill, beloved.” 


It has not served you all 
She uncovered his eyes and looked deep into them, 
laughing. “I am beauty and I am love, and I have chosen to lie 
on the bosom of a man whom the tongue of the world knows 
not—a dreamer who has achieved none of his dreams, a_ soldier 
whose sword has won him nothing—and there is beauty and 
success and strength in the world outside. 
keep me here, Hugh ?” 


How is it you can 


“Sweet, I shall never know.” 

‘Hush, unbeliever! " Let us be man and woman together for 
a little. My feet are cold, and I have hunger and thirst upon me, 
Hugh. Are you 
alone here ?” 

“TI have two 
serving-men.” 

** You shall be 
my serving - man 
to - night. Let 
your men_ sleep, 
and we will eat 
our marriage- 
feast together.” 

“But you are 
cold, beloved. Let 
me bring wood to 
mend the fire.” 

* Nay; 


me food and 


bring 


drink, and let be 
the fire. You shall 
warm my hands 
in your hands, 
Hugh, when we 
have eaten to- 


gether.” 


‘* Dear, what 
will you eat? 
There is only 


coarse bread here, 
but I 


wine in my butt, 


have red 


and there is honey 
comb, I 
think, and 
of apples in the 
loft — Winter 


Queenings, and 


in the 


store 


the like.” 

“Bring me 
here the bread 
and wine and 
honey, beloved, 
and we will make 
a wedding - feast 
of these. And 
bring mea Winter 
Queening that we 
play — ball 
with it 


may 


have 
ball-playing, Hugh?” 


when we eaten. Are you quick-handed at the 


“With you, maybe, beloved. I have been slow at all games 
until to-day.” 

He went out, and came back soon‘with the bread and wine in a 
basket on his arm, the apple in his hand, and a silk coverlet over his 
shoulder. He laid the quilt down at her feet. 

“This for your carpet, beloved. 

She drank half the cup of wine that he poured out, and Hugh 
drank ‘after her; then they broke bread and ate the honeycomb 
together. 


Now will you eat ?” 


r. E 5 ? 
“We have eaten and drunken and you have not asked my name,” 
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Then he loosed a hand and drew down a thick curl of yellow hair to his lips. 
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she said, when their meal was finished. 
wise or a fool, Hugh O’ Rourke ?” 


“Ts it that you are very 


“Herein I was a wise man, beloved.” 

“Tell me my name, Hugh?” 

‘“‘Grania, maybe, because you shine so bright, beloved 2?” 

Nos” 

‘‘Esca, then, because your face is as pale as the moon when she 
is young ?” 

“Not Esca. Have you heard ever of a woman that was 
bitterly wronged of an O’Rourke long ago, and died cursing him, 
and has come back and back to cry for the passing of every 


O’Rourke — since 
then ?” 
“oT have 


heard of her, 
beloved.” 

‘°I~ am “she, 
the banshee of 
your house, Hugh 
O’Rourke ; but 


for you I shall 
not cry. Barren 
years, have — 1 
abided in mine 
anger, but now 
I lift my curse, 
for my love is 


put upon a man 
of the house that 
wronged me. 
take 
me for your wife, 


Do you 


O’ Rourke, know- 
ing this?” 

“T take you 
to my _ wife, 
Ban-shee, in the 


face of sun and 


moon, and I 
plight troth to 


you past death, 
whether it come 
to-night or in 
fifty years.” 

*T take thee 
to my husband, 
Hugh O’Rourke, 
and I lift off my 
curse from thy 
house, thus and 
thus.” 

The woman 
drooped to his 
feet, shod in 
worn brogues as 
they 


kissed 


[Drawn sy W. D. Atmonp, R.I. 
were, and 
them ; 

' rose to her knees 
and kissed his hands and the hilt of his sword; rose to her 
feet and kissed his mouth. 

Then they went, handfast, into the shadowy upper end of the 
room, where the climbing firelight could no longer find them. 

And when the morning came, rosy and wind-tossed, Hugh O’Rourke 
came out to his serving-men with life and the joy of life in his eyes, 
and he and the fair woman clinging to his arm gave them good- 
morrow and went forth, laughing. But, an hour later, these found the 
body of Hugh O’Rourke lying on his bed with shut eyes and folded 
hands, long cold. So the serving-men knew that they had seen and 
bidden farewell to the soul of Hugh O’Rourke and that all was well 


with him at last. 
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By WILLIAM FREEMAN. 


N the 17th of July, Andrew Creswick, a reporter on the staff 

of the Dazly Echo, who had been sent down to Hollingham 

Hill on special work, missed the last train from that station 

to town, and decided to walk to Bealing. The night was fine and 


warm, and he had spent the better part of two hours crouching in- 


a stuffy little outhouse. Consequently, he walked briskly. 

He found his way down the lower slope of the hill, and, con- 
fident in the possession of a twelve-inch Ordnance map and the 
instructions of the Hollingham porter, entered a narrow lane. Its 
darkness, after the comparative brightness of the open countryside, 
seemed impenetrable, and, without being apprehensive, he went 
forward with caution. Presently he heard a series of odd, creaking 
sounds behind him. They conveyed, he says, the impression of 
someone wheeling a heavily laden barrow. The sounds ceased, 
abruptly and absolutely. Creswick turned. A heavy, sack-like 
substance descended upon his head, ropes were wound about his 
elbows and ankles, and he was flung forward. Hands—or what 
felt like hands—ran swiftly and lightly over his clothing. They 
emptied his pockets (the contents of which, with a single exception, 
were found lying beside him an hour and a half later), and then 
followed the sound of shuffling feet, the inexplicable creaking 
movements, and silence. 

Creswick lay still for a time, and then began to struggle with his 
fastenings. He was still struggling when a couple of cyclists, taking 
a short cut, almost crashed into him. One did, indeed, run over 
Creswick’s flapping hand. They dismounted, anathematised him 
for a drunken lunatic, and finally, discovering the true state of 
affairs, untied the knots, which were uncommonly thorough and 
effective, and helped him, dishevelled and muddy, and bleeding a 
little at the mouth, as far as Trigger’s Corner. At this point they 
encountered a constable. Creswick accompanied the man to the 
police-station, fainted ingloriously on the doorstep, was given 
brandy-and-water, and finally told his story to a sympathetic Sub- 
Inspector whose name was Winch. And there, so far as Creswick 
himself was concerned, the matter practically ended. 

No one outside the immediate locality bothered very much about 
the affair, although the usual letters concerning the shamefully 
inadequate police supervision in rural districts. appeared in the 
papers. But the constable who had assisted in taking Creswick to 
the station was a man of ideas. He conferred with the Sub- 
Inspector, who, on the off-chance of there being something in 
Tarford’s theories, gave him permission to take the lane and its 
more immediate vicinity under his protection. 

For three days Tarford kept unwinking vigil. On the evening 
of the first he returned with news of odd, inexplicable whirrings 
and rustlings and movements which refused to be identified with 
any birds or beasts which might be presumed to be near the spot. 
On the second day he had nothing fresh to report. On the morning 
of the third he did not go to the lane at all. On the same night a 
man from one of the cottages near came upon him lying, truncheon in 
hand, staring sightlessly up at the moonlit sky, the front of his skull 
smashed in with one tremendous blow. His black official note-book 
was missing. 

This time there was no lack of public interest in the affair, for 
a murder fires the public excitement as nothing else can. The 
facts deduced at the inquest were few. Only one blow—an 
extraordinarily powerful one—had been struck. The gate near 
had been padlocked at the time, and there were no traces of 
the assailant having stood near or scrambled over it, nor were 
there marks upon any of the trees in which he might have 
sheltered. There were no cottages near enough to command a 
view of the spot, and the inmates of the nearest had neither 
seen nor heard anything. Lady Arraby, in whose family the 
Manor House on the slope of the hill had been for many 
centuries, and through whose property the lane itself ran, gave 
evidence which was equally negative, since the whole household 
had retired to rest at the time. Her Ladyship’s intimation that 
she would be pleased to head the subscription- list which had 
been opened on behalf of the murdered man’s family with a 
hundred guineas was received with a hum of approval in court, for 
it was an open secret that the Arrabys were as poor as church mice. 

There was the usual crop of false alarms, and then public 
interest in the affair began to waver. The watchers dwindled until 
only one remained—a plain-clothes detective named Michell. He 
had a reputation for doggedness which was, unfortunately, not 
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equalled by his good-fortune. In the very early morning of 
Monday, August the 26th, he was found huddled in the ditch of the 
lane—dead. An open note-book was still clutched in the stiff 
hand. In it the Inspector, who chanced to make the discovery, 
deciphered four pencilled words and what was presumably intended 
for part of a fifth: “*. . . wheel. Rises and falls . . . ship.” 

The remainder of the page had been roughly torn out. 

A murderous assault and two murders within a few days are not 
healthy for the reputation of any locality. And the Sub-Inspector, 
who valued the detective as a man should value a trusted sub- 
ordinate, swore under his breath as he galloped back for a doctor 
and the ambulance. A fresh man-hunting expedition was organised, 
in which a couple of bloodhounds proved even more conspicuous 
failures than their human coadjutors Scotland Yard offered direct 
intervention; but Winch declined it—for the time, for his pro- 
fessional pride was up in arms. The authorities left him alone, but 
intimated delicately that it would be the better for his reputation 
if the murderers were caught before another outrage took place. 
Unfortunately for Winch, they were not. 

From the first the reporters had been his greatest dread. One 
of them, Foxtoft, of the Wire, succeeded in evading the men who 
guarded each entrance to the lane, and contrived to set up some 
sort of observation-tower for himself in the big hollow elm which 
is about half-way down. It is the only opening, beside the gate, 
where one can get anything like a clear view of the country 
around. There, a little later, they found his sodden packet of 
sandwiches and his half-emptied flask. Some six feet further on 
lay Foxtoft himself, face downwards in the puddle which had 
formed at the foot of the tree. A narrow, muddy line ran across 
the upper half of his body and his chin, but the cause of death was 
a broken neck. 

Scotland Yard, as Winch had anticipated, took immediate 
action. Heming, a detective of the tactless, bulldog type, who had 
risen from the uniformed ranks by a combination of physical 
courage, luck, and an excellent constitution, was sent post-haste to 
take charge of the case. Winch met him at the railway station. 
Almost from the first moment the relations between the two men 
were strained, although Heming was old enough and Winch suffi- 
ciently a man of the world tc avoid open hostility. But Heming 
doubted the thoroughness of Winch’s investigations, and—what was 
a good deal worse—made no scruple about saying so. From the 
station-yard he climbed over into the nearest field, and stared 
scowlingly across to where the ground rose and fell in a series of 
little hillocks and hollows. 

In one of the latter rose the roof of a small, barn-like building. 
Heming indicated it with a stumpy forefinger. 

“What’s that 2?” 

‘** A mere shed.” 

“* Anything in it P” 

‘‘ Two or three old farm-implements, I believe.” 

‘Believe! Hasn’t the place been searched ?” 

Winch’s face expressed a mixture of embarrassment and 
exasperation. 

“Tarford, I believe, went over it on the morning of the day he 
died. But it’s at least a mile and a half from the lane, and we’d 
a cordon round the place long before any human being could have 
bolted so far..... We turn to the left from here.” 

Without answering, Heming began to make a steady course for 
Winch, who had reached the point of cordially hating 
the man, followed him in sulky silence. 

Heming walked up to the door, jerked out the wooden peg 
which secured it, came upon a second fastening which he failed to 
negotiate, and unceremoniously burst. his way in. A rusty harrow 
and some broken tools occupied almost ali the floor-space. It 
was typical of the man that he investigated each corner before 
turning ‘back. 

Well?” said Winch, an ill-concealed sneer in his tone. 

** Come here,” said Heming. 

The two bent together over the body of a young man. The 
unshaven face was that of a gentleman, and an athlete. He lay 
upon an accumulation of old sacking, but there were better coverings 
over him, and his head and arm were elaborately bandaged. 

Heming examined the body with unsuspected lightness of touch. 

-“* He’s been dead a couple of hours at least,” he said ; and then, 
catching the stricken horror in Winch’s eyes, added, ** Who is he?” 

(Continued overteas, 
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*« Her Ladyship’s son—Mr. Harold Arraby,” said Winch. 

An attack of shuddering faintness came over him, and it was 
some time before they could close the door and emerge into the 
scented freedom of the fields again. Winch moved with the leaden- 
footed lassitude of a man who is weighted by an intolerable burden. 
The nightmare horror of the place was crushing into his soul. 
Heming shot a glance at him from time to time, but forebore to 
speak. 

Pee What is to be done ?” said Winch heavily, as they reached 
the road. 

“‘You’d better take an hour or so off’—Heming’s tones were 
not unkindly. ‘I’ll do what’s necessary. . . . Lady Arraby must 
be told, of course.” 

“Better let that wait till to-morrow,” said Winch. He walked 
with his companion to the police-station, spent some time with him 
there, and then went on to his lodgings, a few yards away. 

The evening meal was already set in the little dining-room. 
Winch ate mechanically, and then stood for a long time staring 
through the curtains up at the darkening sky. Then from a shelf 
he took a powerful lantern and a heavy stick, and went out. 

He struck across the fields to the lane. One of his own men 
there recognised and spoke to him. He had nothing of importance 
to report, and Winch nodded absently and passed on. He entered 
the lane as the last glimmer faded from the sky, and, in a silence so 
deep that the rustle of his own feet in the grass startled him, 
walked to the gate and from there to the tree under which Foxtoft 
had met his death. A rat scurried down the slope of the edge and 
set his nerves jangling. 

For an hour he waited. And for another, and another. The 
gloom and isolation of the place closed in upon him, until he could 
have shouted for the mere relief of hearing his own voice. He 
paced from tree to gate, waited a while, and then from gate to 
tree again. 

“It should be earlier to-night,” he told himself, under his 
breath, and leaned out from the shadow of the elm-trunk to see the 
face of his watch. Its hands stood at a quarter to twelve. 

A colony of birds above him awoke with shrill, startled clamours. 
Winch had been nodding imperceptibly, but in an instant became 
extraordinarily alert. As he stood peering out, there shot across 
the field, with a strange rising and falling motion, like a bird which 
cannot fly more than a few yards without resting, a strange whirring 
mechanism. There were flat, bat-like wings on either side, some 
sort of rudder-plaue behind, while in unison with every downward 
swoop a rigid bar dropped and brought a supporting wheel into 
contact with the earth. There were two seats, the foremost being 
occupied by a crouching figure, the rear one vacant. So much, at 
all events, Winch had time to realise by the blinding illumination of 
the acetylene-lamp which he uncovered as the monster whirred past 
in a direct line for the gap. He, too, was seen. A bar of some 
shining metal was released, flashed down, and missed him by a 
hair’s-breadth. Winch struck a futile’ retaliatory blow, and then 
dropped upon his knees. The thing struck at him again, missed 
for the second time, and vanished. 

For a space the Inspector lay huddled against the trunk, 
breathing in great gasps. At last he staggered to his feet, reached 
a gate which gave access to the main road, and from there made his 
way back to his lodgings. At nine on the following morning he 
re-entered the station. He had had less than an hour’s sleep within 
two days, and his face showed it. 

“‘Well?” said Heming brusquely. 

**T have some fresh information . . . to take to Lady Arraby,” 
said Winch. He spoke and moved like an automaton. “I called 
to suggest that we should go up to the house at once.” 

Heming stood hesitating for a moment. Finally, he took his 
hat, and without a word of comment followed Winch out into the 
sunlit street. 

They climbed the hill, and turned into the drive which led to the 
Manor House. During the walk, Winch, still moving with a stiff 
wooden gait, did not speak six sentences, and Heming showed 
no inclination for conversation. A maid, who apparently knew 
the Inspector, ushered the men into the hall. lady Arraby, she 
said, had only just left her room. She had been unwell for some 
days. The girl further gave it as her private opinion that her 
Ladyship was worrying over something—possibly Mr. Harold, 
who had left the place nearly a fortnight ago, and who had not 
written since. 

‘We have an urgent message to deliver,” said Heming, in 
his most sombre and official tones, and added, “It concerns Lady 
Arraby’s son.” 

The girl gave a frightened little gasp, and disappeared. When 
she returned, it was to lead the men into a small morning-room, 
into which Lady Arraby stepped a moment later to greet them. 

She was a smally-built, white-haired woman, with a strength of 
character which blazed from her still splendid eyes. She glanced 
from time to time at Heming, but her remarks were addressed 
almost wholly to Winch. 

“‘T have come with news,” said the Inspector slowly, ‘‘ which I 
am more than sorry to be compelled to convey to your Ladyship.” 

“‘T—I think I can guess it,’ said Lady Arraby, and both 
men became conscious of the iron self-control which lay behind 
every syllable. ‘‘ He is dead ?” 

Winch bowed his head. 
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‘* Murdered ?” 

*“T am unable to say. 
lay the facts before you?” 

Ss Yess. 

‘* Even if they should prove, as they may, exceedingly painful ?” 

“* Please tell me everything that you have discovered,” she said 
sharply, and sat down facing him. 

‘* Since part of what I’ve assumed is only based on suspicions, 
I may be wrong in one or two details. But of the main facts I’m 
certain... certain! . . . I’ve always known, of course, that Mr. 
Harold was of an inventive turn, and that (if your Ladyship will 
forgive my saying so) he set all his hopes on restoring the 
family fortunes with his wits. And recently, and quite secretly— 
for the idea was valuable enough to make secrecy a fundamental 
necessity—he devised a small, very swift semi-flying machine, 
capable of skimming, dragon-fly fashion, at a low distance above the 
ground, but incapable of sustained flight for more than a short 
distance without coming into contact with the earth for support. 
It carried two passengers. ... On the evening of the seven- 
teenth of July, your son and a trusted companion set out for a 
trial flight on the completed apparatus. But earlier in the day a 
man named Creswick—a reporter—had appeared on the scene. 
Whatever his excuses, I’ve very little doubt that he’d ferreted out 
a great deal more than he’d any right to do, and that Mr. Harold 
guessed as much. And when, during the preliminary flight, he came 
upon Creswick on his way back to the station, he acted on the 
impulse of the moment, flung the man down, and went through his 
papers. Among them he found a bundle of plans, which he took.” 

“*Go on,” said Lady Arraby. 

‘* But the machine, as I’ve said, was in an experimental stage, 
and it failed him when failure was the one thing which he could 
not afford to face. I’ll own frankly that it was through Mr. 
Heming here that I first examined the shed, and the ground 
around it on which the machine came down with a rush. Your 
son must have been flung off, and badly injured, while the passenger 
behind him escaped. He—Mr. Harold—was carried into the 
shed. It stands in a little hollow on your Ladyship’s estate. His 
companion—who, I judge, had been interested in, and familiar 
with, the workings of the machine since its inception—flew on it 
back to the workshops. After the attack on Creswick it was more 
than ever necessary that the whole thing should be kept secret. 
It was also necessary that the young man should have attention 
until he could be brought away from the shed unnoticed. And so 
every night the companion travelled from the workshops to the 
shed, using the machine, because he could take a cross-country 
route On it, and travel about thirty times as quickly as he could 
walk, and when he had attended to the wounded man, flew back 
to the workshops. 

‘“Which brings meto the first murder. I prefer to believe that 
the death of Tarford was an accident. I admit that he’d explored 
the shed, and was killed while on his way back to the police-station 
to report what he had discovered there; but I think the blow 
which killed him came from the suddenly dropped support of the 
machine as it passed over him. . . . In any case, the net result was 
the same. It became a matter not merely of policy, but of life 
and death, to prevent the secret of the shed and of the flying- 
machine’s visits there becoming known. The secret was kept. 
Two other people who stumbled upon the truth paid the penalty 
with their lives. God alone knows how the whole ghastly business 
would have ended if the boy had recovered. I suppose there would 
have been no more murders, and that the ‘mystery’ would have 
died a natural death—when the papers let it... . As it is, it’s my 
duty to see the thing through to the finish—and to apologise to 
your Ladyship if I’ve said too much or said it too plainly.” 

There was a silence, which was broken by a sudden restless 
movement on the part of Heming. 

““You’ve not told either of us where you believe the machine 
to have been stored,” he complained, ‘‘ or——” 

“*T’ve a theory that it was put together in the old outhouses over 
the crest of the hill. They’re connected with the main building 
here by an underground passage—a common enough arrangement 
in places as old as this.” 

** But who—— ?” 

‘‘Gentlemen ”’—Lady Arraby rose stiffly to her feet—‘ forgive 
me, but Ican hear no more. ‘The strain of the past few days has 
been overwhelming.’ She reeled slightly, as though she were 
fainting, and instinctively Heming sprang to his feet. ‘* There isa 
restorative upon the mantelshelf of the next room—my study. If 
you will bring it f! 

Heming was gone before she could finish the sentence. Winch 
made a half-movement as if to follow him, but apparently changed 
his mind, and dropped back into his chair again. 

Lady Arraby took the bottle and glass which the detective 
brought, filled the latter to the brim, and drained it with a steady 
hand. A wave of colour surged back into her cheeks. With a 
sudden movement, she flung both glass and bottle clattering into 
the fireplace, and turned to face the two men. 

“You may tell your friend the name of the criminal, Mr. Winch,” 
she cried, in a high, strained voice; ‘“‘and tell him, too, that... 
she has gone to join her son!” 

She smiled at them as she spoke, and then lurched blindly 
forward, and fell with a crash at Heming’s feet. 

THE END. 


Would your Ladyship care for me to 
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* Sand-strewn caverns, cool and deep, 


Where the winds are all asleep; 


Where the spent lights quiver and gleam, 
Where the salt weed sways in the stream, t 
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Where the sea-beasts, 
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Feed in the ooze of their pasture-ground.” 
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NEVER read anything myself,” said the General; ‘“ but 
people tell me all that you writing chaps say about this 
place, and it’s nothing but a monotonous string of gambling 
stories. What fools you all are! Gambling stories, my good man, 
are the dullest things on earth. I have heard a thousand times all 
the emotions of a man who loses money here, and of a man who 
wins 1t—heard them at first hand, and four of those losers were 
dead next morning. And do you know the only times when I 
didn't yawn my head off 2” 
‘When the winners looked good for a loan?” I suggested. 

“Quite right, my dear man. Or when one of them branched off 
from his winnings or losings into a bit of life—a sweetheart, a good 
dinner, a divorce case, or even a ghost . . .” 

“Good heavens, General, do they often mix up ghosts with 
anything so material as mathematical ‘systems,’ and new fish- 
sauces at. the Restaurant de Paris, and motor-smashes on the 
Corniche Road ?” 

‘*Oh, yes. I remember a man once. . 

We were walking on the Terrace at Monte Carlo—that oft- 
described Terrace, with the wondrous blue of the Mediterranean 
shining below it, and a great fairyland of palms and flowers 
rising above it, and, far away, the purple headlands of Cap Martin 
and Bordighera running out to sea. The General was a great friend 
of mine, and one of the wickedest old men I ever met. He had 
been in every country in the world, brought away a little additional 
wickedness from each of them, and finally decided—no man being 
ever better qualified to settle such a point—that the most enduring 
pleasure to be found in the whole realm of sin and folly lay in 
gambling. Wherefore he came here, handed over his income to 
his concierge with instructions to deal it out to him at the rate of 
120 francs a day, never increasing the amount, however much he 
might storm and threat, and so lived his placidly iniquitous life from 
shameless year’s end to shameless year’s end. He was an old man 
now, past three-score years and ten; his hands trembled till he 
could scarce count out money.for his stake; his face, once brisk 
and kindly, was now furrowed out of human shape by lines which 
the burning play-fever had drawn there ; his weak old voice pattered 
out long histories of last week’s run on the red, and last month’s 
dispute about the tramways, and last season’s suicides. Yet his 
tales had one point about them making them different from the most 
brilliant efforts of other story-tellers—you remembered them. This 
was odd, because the old man had no more imagination nor sense 
of dramatic effect than a cow, and stopped in the middle of any 
narrative whenever he saw an acquaintance who looked good for a 
loan of a hundred francs. Perhaps the General’s grim spectres 
scared one merely because thev were real. 

‘*] remember a man once, the old Marquis de Santofino, an 
Italian, who owned that house with the tower in the bay down 
there. It’s one of the few old family places which have never been 
sold or let or changed since Italy owned this coast. How long ago 
was that?” 

‘Bother! I don’t know. Go on with your ghost-story.” 

“All right. . . Keep your eye on that man in the grey squash- 
hat, and tell me when the woman leaves him. I did him a good turn 
once in Burmah, and now The late Marquis was a curious man. 
He lived at that villa ten mnths in the year all the time I knew 
him, and never played here once. There were a score of dull stories 
told to account for this stupidity of his: some folk said he had no 
money, whereas he was a very rich man ; others said he had made a 
promise to his late wife, and so stayed away from the tables, whereas 
he hated the lady in question so poisonously that, however little he 
may have wanted to play, such a promise would have dragged him 
here to gamble every night. But one day he told me the real stor y. 

Three nights running in his youth he had had a dream that death 
would come to him through a croupier turning up number four on a 
roulette-wheel, so he concluded that if he kept out of the gambling- 
rooms he stood a good chance of living for ever. Queer, wasn’t it, 
when, with his capital, he could have made any amount of money 
here ? 

‘Well, of course, money-making isn’t the only pleasure in the 
world: there are others if you have money to pay for them; and 
the Marquis had his fashion of pleasure. He was the most accom- 
plished love-maker in the five continents, and in the result .. . do 
you know enough about racing to take my meaning if I say that in 
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his love intrigues and conquests he represented Solomon at 
6st. 51b.? I have no particular recollection of the bevies of ladies, 
young and middle-aged, sullen and laughing, French, Italian, and 
Austrian, whom I used to meet with him, except one; and I only 
remember this young person, Paula Menalle, because 4 had seen 
her often before at Beaulieu. She was a daughter of one of the 
hotel-keepers there, and an extraordinarily witty and beautiful 
girl. There was a great outcry among the worthy tradesfolk, hotel- 
clerks, young Government officials, and such-like people, most of 
whom were in love with her, when she was missing one day; and 
though the Marquis took very little notice as a rule of that class of 
person, he thought it prudent on this occasion to take Paula to his 
palace at Rome for the rest of the winter. Early in the next 
January he came back—without her; but I had forgotten the 
matter, and asked no questions. He talked freely about his love- 
affairs to friends of his own rank, and they were a ‘trifle monotonous 
after the magnificent hourly excitement of life here. You are 
watching that man in the grey hat? Tell me directly he is 
alone. . 

‘*] went over to him one evening after dinner, and found him in 
the last extremity of boredom, talking, nevertheless, with his usual 
exquisite courtesy toa young Frenchman who was sitting with him 
in a salon looking over the sea. ‘The windows were wide open, and 
the dull, stale sea-smell of the Mediterranean was blowing in, with 
an occasional breath of scent from the hyacinth beds and budding 
orange-trees outside. The strange visitor was speaking when I came 
in, and I listened in surprise, for his language and accent were 
full of the slurred genders and misplaced adjectives and horrid 
twang of the lower-middle-class Southern Frenchman, the sort of 
person whom I should have as soon expected to find in intimate 
companionship with the Marquis de Santofino as a cobra or a 
village Jarre or a bimetallist lecturer. 

‘“** Come, General,’ my host called out to me, with a hurriedly 
disguised gasp of relief; ‘vou are the very man! Here is M. André 
Lestocq with a story which will interest you. He says he can spin 
a roulette-ball, and tell you, seven times out of eight, within three 
numbers of where it will stop; and three times out of eight he will 
tell you the exact number.’ 

“<4 good many croupiers say they can do something like that,’ 
I answered indifferently. 

*** M. Lestocq is prepared to bet on himself,’ said the host, with 
a languid laugh. 

«Certainly, Monsieur le Marquis. I am willing to back myself 
to do what you say for a hundred francs. I will do it as often as 
you like for the same bet.’ 

““*T make no bets myself,’ 
another slight yawn ; 
willing.’ 

“Thad won a little money that day instead of losing it, and 
was quite ready to risk it on such a chance. Many skilled croupiers 
profess to be able to place the roulette-ball within five numbers 
fairly often, and in the exact number once out of ten or twelve 
shots. This vouth’s talk sounded the most ridiculous boasting. 

“Tt sounded, in fact, so ridiculous, and the whole proceeding 
seemed so curious, that I looked round the room, and glanced once 
or twice at the two men, in extreme doubt, before arguing any more 
about the French lad’s proposal. A little pulse was beating 
furiously in his cheek; at intervals his hands twitched and jerked 
with uncontrollable spasms of nervousness; through his quiet com- 
monplace words one detected now and then a quiver of excitement. 
Also, though I could not think where and when, I was certain I had 
seen the man’s face before somewhere, and I noticed at last that he 
would not look at me. But the room was not very light; my associ- 
ations with the youth’s face, whatever they were, did not recall 
anything interesting ; and his offer seemed to promise an amusing 
fashion of passing an hour. 

‘““*But you have some message for me?’ said M. de Santofino 
to him suddenly. ‘ My servant who brought in your card said you 
had an important message ?’ 

‘** Monsieur le Marquis honours me by his recollection,’ 
answered the young man evasively, and then sat in nervous silence, 
while his host stared at him. Presently the youngster flashed a 
glance at me under his eyes, which the Marquis caught; and _pre- 
sumably interpreted it, as I did, to mean that Lestocq preferred to 
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give his message without other hearers. The most good-natured 
and idly acquiescent of men, M. de Santofino shrugged his 
shoulders, laughed, yawned, rang the bell, and told the servant 
to bring a roulette-wheel and put it on the table. Then he 
lounged against the high back of a chair and watched, while the 
young Frenchman spun the ball once or twice with an obviously 
well-practised hand. 

«There is something a little wrong with the wheel, Monsieur 
le Marquis. I fancy the table is not level. If I might have some 
sheets of paper and try to remedy the matter ?’ 

“With overwhelming and troublesome force, suspicion flew into 
my mind—the vaguest, wildest suspicion without a single object on 
which I could centre it. As the lad spoke | would have staked my 
life that he was talking to gain time, that the whole story of his 
powers with the roulette-ball was nonsense, and that the wager was 
a blind for something. However, the first thing to be done was to 
win his hundred francs, which he had placed quietly on the table. 
After that it would be time to investigate his business here. I told 
him curtly to make haste, and he began hurriedly to place and 
replace the sheets of paper which M. de Santofino had tossed on 
to the table. 

“*FAfal ... What is this? Come here, General.’ 

“The Marquis had gone to the window, and when I joined him 
he went out on to the balcony, gripping my arm with his left hand, 
and with the other pointing down across the garden. A distance of 
scarcely a hundred yards separated the balcony from the little curved 
inlet of the Mediterranean; the moon was up, and one could see 
far out to sea, where the lights of a few yachts shone on the motion- 
less water. But the object at which M. de Santofino was pointing 
was a small boat, with a single muffled-up figure in it, which lay 
absolutely motionless just off the shore, the oars resting on the 
water and the rower’s face looking steadily before it without sign or 
sound. 

“* Who is it?’ I asked abruptly. The Jast ten minutes in this 
house had got on my nerves, presumably, for the commonplace 
sight of a rowing-boat 
with someone in it filled 
me with sudden idiotic 
fear. Or maybe some 
such emotion was coming 
to me through the hand 
which still gripped my 
arm. 

*“*You know the 
story of this house, 
don’t you? No?’ The 
hand was taken away 
from my arm, and the 
Marquis proceeded, 
rather elaborately, to 
light a cigarette, as if 
he would show me that 
his fingers had no 
tremor in them. ‘ There 
is an old ghost-story 
belonging to it, dating 
from a day when one 
of my ancestors was 
murdered here by his 
wife’s lover. The story 
goes that she brought 
the lover here herself 
one night in a_ boat, 
waited for him to do 
the murder, and, when 
it was done, took the 
body out to sea and put 
it overboard, afterwards 
rowing her friend back 


to Monaco. An _ un- 
pleasant tale, you see.’ 

FEVATIC then, ss bes 

«Then she was 
murdered herself, by 
her eldest son. And 
now,. whenever’ the 


reigning Marquis or his 
heir is at the point of 
death, she may be seen 
in her boat waiting 
there) « .7/4as* you ‘see 
that person now.’ The 
man turned away with 
alittle irrepressible 
shudder, but his voice 
was quite tranquil. 
‘Tt is an unpleasant 
thought, is it not, to 
go out on one’s last 
voyage with such a 
companion ?’ 


Boy: Yessir. 


I AM WATCHING 
Artist (who has been waiting): Is the Editor still engaged, boy? 


ArTIsT: Well, all I can say is, that it’s time he got married, then. 


*“*Where is Gaston?’ I asked, after a moment of strained 
silence. As a rule, the Marquis and his eldest son and heir were 
on very friendly terms, and came here together for the New Year. 
This time, however, the young man had not come, and I had heard 
nothing of him. 

“Ah, yes; Gaston. . . . You were thinking of him too? I 
hope to God . . . My friend, I must tell you Gaston and I parted 
in the autumn with some very bitter words. There was a little 
misadventure with that girl, Paula Menalle. who was good 
enough to come with me to Rome in the spring. Gaston liked 
her more than I thought quite seemly; we discussed the matter, 
somewhat acrimoniously, and he left for South America, mean- 
ing, he said, to go to the diamond-mines of Brazil. I have heard 
nothing of him till—till . . . Do you think this boat brings news 
of him 2?’ 

‘“** T wall go down and speak to the person in it,’ I said, though 
to make the offer wanted all the pluck I could summon. 

«Thank you, my friend,’ said my companion very quietly, with 
a slight break in his voice. ‘I do not usually play the coward, but, 
to be frank, I dare not come with you. And, General’—the Marquis 
lowered his voice yet more, and glanced back over his shoulder 
into the salon—‘ do not tell anyone of this—not yet, at any rate. I 
have no mind to be laughed at if this is a gallant Monaco boatman 
playing the lover with one of my servants. I will go and talk to our 
gambling young friend till you come back, and see his marvels! 
Perhaps he will give me his message! ” 

‘“*] ran down the little iron staircase into the garden, and to the 
edge of the water. The boat was scarcely fifty yards from shore. 
‘There was little question here of a lovers’ rendezvous, for the 
brilliant white moonlight shone on a woman’s face. 

“T called to her as loudly as I :dared, asking what she was 
doing there, but she took no notice whatever. Then, on the other 
side of some olive trees I saw a little landing-stage which would 
bring me considerably nearer the woman, whose silence and dis- 
regard were beginning to anger me; and I ran rapidly along the 
little path through the 
olives. I have a curious 
and inconsequent mind ; 
and as I ran I remem- 
bered suddenly where 
I had seen the young 
Frenchman’s face be- 
fore. He had been a 
croupier. 

“When I reached 
the landing-stage the 
boat was moving silently 
but very swiftly out to 
sea; and truly now 
there was some sugges- 
tion of a love intrigue 
about the affair, for a 
vague, shadowy figure 
of a man was huddled 
up in the stern. 

‘A laugh and a sigh 
of relief came from the 
very depths of my heart, 
for I liked Gaston, and 
desired no hints at his 
death. Leisurely, and 
planning how I should 
summon M. de Santo- 
fino out into the gar- 
den, I strolled back, 
mounted the steps, and 
went to the salon- 
window. 

“The room was 
empty: or at any rate 
appeared to be so; the 
roulette - wheel, still 
standing on the table, 
with its ball in No. 4. 
A moment later bells 
were ringing furiously, 
and the frightened ser- 
vants, whom I had sum- 
moned, were helping 
me to lift up my friend, 
the Marquis de Santo- 
fino, who was lying in 
a huddled heap on the 
floor, with a dagger in 
his heart anda small 
scrap of paper stuck to 
the dagger-handle. 

““«This is my mes- 
sage. André Lestocq, 
fiancé of Paula Menalle.’” 

THE END. 
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THE, DEAD* (GENERAL. 


By HAROLD BLIND, 


N a darkened room of the Residency the General Officer 
Commanding lay dying. In the far corner near the door 
the Divisional Commissioner, the Aide-de- Camp, the 

Superintendent of Police, and the Doctor whispered together. 
Outside, the British flag drooped from the staff before which paced 
the Houssa sentry, in his khaki uniform, with its broad red cummer- 
bund and the jaunty red fez upon his woolly black head. In the 
verandah two native policemen nursed their clubs and gazed stolidly 
across the plantations of bananas, yams, maize, cassava, and ground- 
nuts, broken by palm-groves, to where the virgin forest stood like a 
dark and lowering wall about the spacious clearing. The yellow 
river slid, gurgling, past the thatched houses and corrugated-iron 
shanties of the town, the red sun hai dipped behind the trees, the 
mists were rising, and insects had appeared in swarms. 

The Doctor, who was new to the coast, had just delivered his 
final decision to the three officials. He could do nothing for the 
lank figure strapped to the camp-bed beneath the white veil of 
mosquito-curtains. He had administered palliatives, and now waited 
for the gun-boat which would give the patient the ghost of a chance 
by taking him out to sea, if he could last until he got there. 

The sun set, the flag was hauled down, the guards were changed, 
and the river gurgled louder above the winged hum of tiny life and 
the night noises of the African forest. 

In the adjoining room the Superintendent of Police poured three 
pegs into three tall glasses. The Doctor drank his down, saying, 
“T’ll go and get a few hours’ sleep. “Night!” 

The D.C. and the Policeman flung themselves into long cane 
chairs. 

“What do you make of this, 
missioner. 

The Policeman lit a native-rolled cheroot. 
each other, and turned their eyes away. 

“T don’t know,”’said Homeleigh. ‘‘ I suppose the Doctor ’s right.’ 

Pratt laughed. 

From the stifling blackness without came a far-off, long-drawn 
buzzing—indescribable, weird. It rose and fell, and died. As it 
ceased a cry and a groan came from the sick-room. The two 
men heard the bed stir and creak as the General struggled, and the 
A.D.C. get up to try to soothe him. 

“ That has happened every night for the last three nights. They 
have used the Oro till dawn, and each time the paroxysms have 
followed the sound. Odd, isn’t it?’’ said Pratt. 

“IT suppose it is,’’ replied Homeleigh. ‘“‘ But you don’t—you 
don’t believe that the Oro—that- whatever magic and spells the 
priests might make—would have taken any effect ? Good Lord!” 

“ Well, look here, old man. You see, I’ve been in this country, 
off and on, all my life. I know just a little about the people. I’ll 
draw no deductions—I 'll state the facts. The General hangs two 
priests for Ritual Murder. He swears that he will break the power 
of the Ogboni League. He entirely changes from that moment. He 
begins drinking like a fish. He refuses to take his leave and go home. 
He becomes almost a madman in lots of ways that you can’t quite 
get hold of. He starts out on this crazy tour through the Protec- 
torate. There are rumours that he is away at nights. 

‘He goes on and on until it ends in what the Doctor diagnoses 
as several different things complicated by ‘D.T.’ Now, you know 
how the Ogboni League hold the temporal and spiritual power in 
their grip, how they terrorise the people—how even the Balés and 
Alafins, and the Oni himself, are dependent on the good-will of this 
secret and magical society. As soon as the G.O.C. offends them he 
goes to pieces. That’s all!” 


Homeleigh ?”’ asked the Com- 


Then they looked at 
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The mysterious roaring of the Oro came to them again. 

“H’m!” said, Homeleigh. ‘‘ Now I come to think of it, Pratt, 
that bull-roarer has haunted us nightly during all our marches.” 

He got up. They heard the General howling like a beast in 
anguish. : 

“You notice,” said Pratt. ‘‘ He does this all night, and lies in 
a stupor all day. It is big magic, that’s what it is, and you and I 
What shall we do?” 

“ Thank God, I’m going back to England for six months’ leave 
this wet season . . thank God!” said the other irreleyantly, 
wiping his face. 

The thermometer on the wall stood at 103 degrees of heat— 
moist, sticky heat, which made the air as unbreathable as if the night 
were compressing it upon the reeking earth. 

“T’ve got an idea, Homeleigh,”’ 
and relieve young Spencer.” 

He blew a cloud of smoke from his nose, and they went into the 
next room. The A.D.C rose to meet them, 
and pinched. 

““T say, you chaps, it’s awful being alone with him ! 
nearly cailing you.”’ 

“You go and turnin. Take a stiff peg and ten grains of quinine, 
and sleep the sleep of the just.” 

“ But what about you fellows . . . really, lam quite all . 

“Don’t be an ass—get out! Were old hands at this game ! 
We live and thrive on insomnia, malaria, cinchona, and the bites of 
our friend Anophales. Besides, we ’ll drag you out fast enough 
when you ve had your beauty sleep. Night-night !’’—and Pratt 
pushed the A.D.C. from the threshold and shut the door after him. 
Then he came to the bed and said to Homeleigh, 
straps.” 

Once Homeieigh began to shake, for he had looked into the 
sunken eyes 

“Now come and wait,’’ said Pratt. 

They heard their watches ticking. Then once more the Oro 
sounded from the town, and the General, with infinite cunning, 
extricated himself from the thongs they had loosened, and walked 
steadily and stealthily to the window which opened on to the 
verandah. 

“Tt is kill or cure,’’ whispered Pratt. ‘‘ Come along.” 

“But this morning he was too weak to be moved!” said 
Homeleigh. 

The General stole along until he reached the steps, and slid down 
them like a cat. Pratt motioned to the sentry, who was about to 
stop him, and the soldier rolled his eyes and presented arms as he 
would have done, by day, to the G.O.C. 

“ Homeleigh, go back and bring your police and twenty Houssas, 
and surround the ju-ju house in the sacred grove of Roko-trees— 
right ahead from here, about a mile; you can’t miss it—you ’Il see 
the tall white trunks. Any of my men will guide you. Be quick! ”’ 
said Pratt, when they had followed the General through the crops 
and past the silent compounds. 

Both men were panting, for from far ahead the Oro kept sounding 
faintly, and the General responded by breaking into a loping trot. 
But mostly he walked slowly, like a man in a dream. 

The Superintendent of Police turned, and began to run back 


along the narrow trail. Pratt and the General disappeared into 
the forest. 


know it. 


Pratt struck a match. 


said he, lighting up. “‘ Come 


and his face was white 


I was 


” 


“Loosen the 


In the temple of the Orisha the priests of the gods and the divine 
elders of the Ogboni League performed their ghastly rites. The 
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temple and its images reeked with human blood, for they were work- 
ing the black magic of olden days, and the ducklings decreed by the 
British Government as substitutes for slaves would be of no avail. 
The heads of four victims had fallen by the dreadful Eda-knife, 
wielded by the Oluoba himself—the mysterious wizard who is chief 
of the League. The spouting blood had poured over the Eda figure 
and the Orisha. It had been caught in the goblets made from human 
skulls, and quaffed. The Oro was whirled until it boomed and buzzed 
madly, and the assembly shrieked, ‘‘ Adja Aka-oko ! Hekwa Oro ! 
Hekwa Oro !’’ according to the immemorial custom. 

All about the shrine the mighty Roko-trees— which are “ big 
magic,” and from whose sacred wood the bull-roarers are cut— 
reared their white, straight trunks hundreds of feet towards the 
starlit sky, and the fireflies flitted round them. : 

Tne Mummelé had answered as the Baba-lawo—‘ The Father 


of the Secret’’—consulted this oracle by means of the Kola 
nuts. 

“He comes !”’ cried the prophet-wizard. 

‘““He comes!’”’ echoed the Olowu. 

“He comes!’’ moaned the rest. ‘“‘ Adja Aka-oko! Hekwa 
Oro! Hekwa Oro ! ’’—as the bull-roarer resounded again, and they 


danced the ritualistic dance, naked, blood-smeared, appalling. 

“Woe to him who hath betrayed the mighty Ogboni !’”’ called 
the Oluoba. ‘‘ Woe! Woe! Woe! The cup is prepared! The 
goblet brims ! ” 

There was a silence in the temple. 

“He is come! He is come!” incanted the Baba-lawo. 

And into the reek of blood and burnt-offerings, into the glare of 
the fires and torches, stepped the withered figure of the General, tall, 
straight, and commanding. 

“ But not alone! But not alone ! 
the Oluoba. 

“One comes with the doomed ! 
chanted the wizards. 

Behind the General stood the Divisional Commissioner, spick and 
span in white . . . his pith helmet low over his haggard face, down 
which the sweat ran in streams. 

“Let the white men die! Let the white men die! The oracle 
hath spoken! They are as already dead!’ said the Oluoba, picking 
up a skull filled with some abominable liquid. 

“Let the ritual go on! The gods must be appeased, and will 
guard their own! The Eda must have blood! O Shango, God of 
the Thunder, he hath come, and one with him ! They are thine ! 
O Orisha, they are thy meat and thy drink! Their blood is thy 
drink! O Ossenj! The mighty! The awful! Give power! 
Give power !”’ 

The Oro sang its horrible song, and the maddened savages 
screamed once more, “‘ Hekwa Oro! Hekwa Oro !”’ 

The General advanced quietly and took the skull from the hands 
of the Oluoba, who said ‘‘ Ogboni ! ”’ 


Another comes ! ’’ whispered 


One comes with the dead ! ”’ 


And the General answered “ Ogborra !’’—which is the mystic 
countersign used by members of the League. 
“Good God! He was initiated !’’ said Pratt. 


Then he strode up to the image of the Orisha, near which lay 
the mutilated bodies of the sacrifices, and lifted his hand, and said 
in the Yoruban dialect, ‘‘ Stop !”’ 

His voice carried. He knew he must gain time. He pointed to 
the Oluoba, who still kept his hands on the skull from which the 
General was to drink. 

“ I see,’’ said the Divisional Commissioner, ‘‘ the towns in ashes, 
the crops destroyed, the live-stock driven off! I see the soldiers of 
the Government hunting the warriors through the bush! I see you 
and all your elders, swinging from a high gibbet, and the rest of you 
within the walls of the prisons! Unless ye take the spell from off 
the white War-Chief I will see that every one of you is slain or sent 
to jail! Take warning! We be the masters! ” 

“ The gods demand vengeance! They have spoken! Begone 
whilst there is time. Thou art just. Thou hast done us good and 
no harm, as hath this War-Chief! Begone before they slay thee ! ’’ 
said the Oluoba, whispering the last words. 

“Nay; [am the Master! If 1 die, I die; and those who follow 
will avenge my death. The white steamers with the big guns will 
come up all the rivers, and their boats will creep up the smallest 
creeks and find the evildoers! Surely, father, you recall the wars 
which overthrew Ashanti, and the- destruction of Benin! You 
cannot stand against the English! The League holds peace 
or war within its right hand and its left. We care not which 
ye loose !”’ 
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The old Yoruban slowly withdrew the skull-cup from the hands 
of the General, who stood in a kind of hypnotic trance. Pratt 
followed up his advantage. 

“ Tell me, father, thou knowest I have been just—I have seen 
that the Balés carry out their oaths sworn to the People and the 
Ogboni when they are elected. There is order and peace, and the 
Terror of Old is lifted from the land. The demons have lost their 
malignant power. Tell me, I say, wherein has the great War-Chief 
harmed you, and how is he come within your power ? ” 

Then the Oluoba told how the General, by great bribes, had been 
admitted to the mysteries of the Ogboni . . . had taken the oaths 
and seen the sacrifice, and eaten the sacred Kola nut from off the 
Eda image. The Divisional Commissioner saw the whole hideous 
story in flashes, as the low voice spoke on. . The curious kink 
in the brain of a great soldier deeply interested in the ethnology and 
mythology and inner life of these strange peoples, who are, some say, 
the degenerate and broken descendants of the mighty civilisation of 
lost Atlantis. He understood, now, the curious revival of human 
sacrifice which had sprung up, sporadically, of late. He knew of 
the revulsion which had come upon the General, which made 
him use all his influence to kill the Ogboni’s secret power. He heard 
how the council of the League had sent the cup of parrots’ eggs to 
the General; how he had ignored the warning, and fallen, in some 


queer way, under the spell of the sorcerers. Scientific investigation 


-had become doubt—the atmosphere of the country had worked on 


that little kink in the brilliant brain—the doubt had slowly matured 
into belief . . and then, of course, the magic worked . 
helped by animal magnetism, if you like. That was how Pratt 
explained it to himself. 

There was a certain great dignity about the Oluoba, who came of 
pure Yoruban stock and was not a negro. 

Pratt played his trump-card, saying, ‘‘ I have heard. Now take 
the spell from off the War-Chief and all shall be forgiven. The 
Banga is surrounded by the soldiers and the police! Take off the 
spell, or you shall answer for the bodies of those your victims— 
obey !”’ 

He pointed to the decapitated bodies. There was an instant of 
tense silence. Pratt walked to the door of the temple. His cool 
nerve dominated the situation. 

“Be quick! Shall I call in the constables ?"’ he said. 

A white figure came towards him out of the night. It was the 
Superintendent of Police. 

“The bush is full of natives,” said Homeleigh. 
the devil of a row if we rush the place !”’ 

The two white men advanced into the Banga. 

“See, I have spoken truth! Take off the spell!’ ordered the 
Commissioner again. 

There was still that uncanny silence. Then the Oluoba motioned 
to the Baba-lawo, who crept up to the General with curious con- 
tortions of his body. He laid his hand over the heart of the pyjama- 
clad figure, which stood so straight and still, and muttered some 
words. The G.O.C. started, looked at Pratt with sane and seeing 
human eyes, and then Homeleigh caught him as he fell. 

Not a native moved, and the African night, broken by its minute 
noises, hung over them, oppressive as the heat. The Commissioner 
called aloud into the stillness, and, after a little pause, a sergeant 
and two Houssas came into the foetid temple. They looked ghastly, 
but stood stiffly to attention. At the command, they lifted the 
General and carried him out. In the same utter silence, Homeleigh 
and Pratt followed. 

There was a rustling and the noise of armed men as the police 
and troops formed up. And then the sound of marching in 
the darkness. The bush was very quiet, but uncannily alive. 


“There may be 


The next evening, at sunset, the dead General was laid to rest in 
a new-made grave, and the black troops fired the customary volleys, 
and the black buglers sounded ‘“‘ The Last Post,” and the black 
soldiery and constabulary stood reverently, with arms reversed, as 
the Divisional Commissioner read the majestic words of the English 
Burial Service. The General had died a sane man. 

That night there was a tremendous orgy in the native town, and 
the Oro boomed in the sacred groves in the forest, where the fires 
glared in the temples, and the wizards and priests held high festival. 

“The moral of the whole business,’ said Pratt, who was 
trying to explain to the A.D.C., “is this: administer — but do 
not meddle !” 

And he swallowed five grains of sulphate of quinine, and washed 
it down with tepid whisky-and-soda. 

THE END. 
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THE FAIR MONTHS OF THE YEAR: NOVEMBER. 
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“ALL THE WOODS 
GLEAM WITH A MELLOW SPLENDOUR, WHERE THE GOLD 
VIES WITH THE PURPLE AND THE CRIMSON GLORY — 
THE SUNSET OF THE YEAR” 
Photogiuph by S. Elvoin Neame. 
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